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Hither the products of your closet-labors bring, 
Enrich our columns, and instruct mankind. 
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FOR*THE BALANCE. 


THE LIMNER. 


“ Acatnst the folitical rulers in Cons 
necticut,” said a man of decent appearance 
to an elderly gentleman, as I entered anfinn 
in the village of ********, “I have nota 
word to say. 


honest and competent ; ; but with the priest-— 


hood I sweareternal war. VV hilst the cler 


gycof Connecticut possess priviteges, ost 


influence, and power, superior to other class- 
es of citizens, I'll be d—d if the people can 
enjoy liberty.” “ It is not worth while,” 
replied the old gentieman, “ for me to cen- 
tend against such arguments.” <A long 
pause ensued, during which I could not a- 
void casting my eye alternately on the two 
disputants. They were both Connecticut 
men. The old gentleman, a firm support- 
eroithe present order of things in that 
state. The other, an active member of the 
Gpposition. ‘The countenance of the first 
was open, frank and inviting. 
of his heart was conspicuous in his eye. 





The honesty 
A 
smile of cheerfulness, discovered the se- 
renity of his mind. In the other, what a 
contrast! His features contracted into the 
compass ofa dollar. His forehead and eye- 
brows knit into a thousand wrinkles. His 
hose shrivelled up with constant sneez ing’. 
His lips drawn down with a malignant grin. 
This is not a caricature, good read: Ey- 
ry line is sketched with the mest nici 
precision. agit broke 
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The latter a 


filence, after recov ering a 





t 
little from the 
mortification which he had felt Raid 
gentleman’ $8 laconic answer.— 


jection can you have,” 


the old 
What eb- 
aid he, “ toa change 
of men in Connecticut ?” 

“T can see no nce essity¥ for a chan me.” 


% Wr hy not ad 


I believe they are generally | 
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ae alteration. 


“You say the ‘present rulers a are honest 
and competent.” « 


“ Yes, I admit tt; ‘but they- ive: ‘Deon i in ‘| 


power along time; and ‘why is it not rea- 
sonable that others ‘should: now have a 
chance ?”? 

“ If we cannot alter for the better, I think 
we may as well remain BS we are; and any 
person’ who is acquaisitéd with the charac- 
ters of the leading oppositionists i in Con- 


“ Necticut, will agree that any change would ° 


be for the worse.” 

“ I shall not dispute that point. But one, 
advantage at least would be gained by the 
Fhe state govern- 
ent would then “boaponiee with the ge- 


al government,” | n 

« And what venebt "would result from 
this ?”’ 

“ There would he less opposition to the 
present administration.” ° 


vee ke 


“ T do not feel the weight of this reason- 
ing. The president seems to possess as 
much power as is necessary to carry every 
favorite measure into effect ; and what does 
he want more? He can give away money to 
every nation that” 

“f deny it—I deny it”—~exclaimed the 
democrat in an angry tone, and interrupt- 
ing the old gentleman.—*‘ If I believed that 


the presilent ever gave a cent to any na-. 


tion, [ would be the first to condemn him.” 
“ What then would you have him do? 
Should he build anavy ?”” 
‘6 No! 199 


‘ 


Should he raise an army ?” 


al >> 
“s No . 


‘ 


a 


Should he fortify our harbours?” 
“« No!’ 


“ Suppose, then, that Bonaparte shonld 
send an army to invade us?” 

“ Jet them cosne !” 

“ Would you do nething to prevent it?” 

“ No! 
here; and it is God’s will that he 
come, I say 4men to it. 


If Bonaparte cheoses to come 
should 
have no- 

ive are 


‘Those 
thing to fear who treat him well. 





‘safe. O + principles render us $6, Let 
those who him rue it!? | 

| The old {gentleman gaye him a look. of 

honest in ution, and ‘retired. The de- 


mocrat called for a glass of. gin, and wept: 
- to bed. conversation is given sub- _ 
stantially, and almost literally. . I should 
never have. troubled the reailér with ity ” 
however, had 1 got ébserved .a late avowal 
of the samé sentiments in one of the public 
newspapers of the United States. 

| The old’ gentleman arose early—paid his 
bill, and went his-waye The democrat 
made his appearance im the bar-roomi, turn- 
edoff His glass of bitters, and asked tlie ‘a- 
opin ok f his aT It Bp so much,” 


ema ere are 5 particn- 


a ars,” replied thé bar-keeper, reading aloud 
— glass brandy and water—glass gin— 
glass bitters—eupper—glass brandy and 
water—glass gin—lodging—glass_ bitters. 
——Is it not right, sir?” ———" Oh, make it as 
much as possibie—I sha’n’t dispute it”—— 
You may judge, honest reader, how the 
bar-keeper looked, and how f felt. 


| PETER PALLET?’ 
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FOR THE-BALANCE. 





ON SACRED MUSIC. 


I uAv& ever, for the most part, been a 





constant attendant on Public Worship, and 
itis not without regret that I have observed 
the neglect of Singing in our solemn As- 
Ssemblies. Do, therefore, Mr. Printer, per- 
suade some of your cotrespondents to set 
this matter in a proper light. Many master- 
ly productions have been produced from 
seemingly weak subjects; but this is so 
plain on injunction that it is needless to at- 
tcmpt to adduce any other proofs than what 
are recorced in Sacred Writ, and which is 
the only foundation of ray present essay. 

| The visible decay of religion, is, no doubt; 
i t measure, to be attributed to the 





in a ere 
Ontiest 22, CF carcicas performance of this one 
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DIViNE COMMAND—and to tell whether this 
originated in an indifference forreligion or 
in the superstitious ideas of the morose and 
gloomy Christian, is to me atask. This 
very, life and spirit of devotion, (in which 
truths have a twofold efficacy, astliey instil 
into the mind the sweets of harmony, and 
the strength of argument, and are equaily 
calculated to instruct and please) is treated 
only as a formal part.of worship. . But is it 
not as strictly enjoined in the Rule of our 
faith, a any other rite of worship? I,think 
it 1s. 

.. The Author of our being requires us to 
thank Him for favors received, as well as to 
importune Him for what we need; and to 
omit the former, eviuces the height of in- 
gratitude :—And as no way is so well cal- 
culated to convey our gratitude, and show a 

. thankful. spirit, as by singing His praises, I 
will say; in the language of our Divine 

. Parceerony, “ These things ought ye to have 

done, and not to have left the other undone.” 

’ Lhave often heard it remarked, that there 

is no profit or advantage-to be derived from 

. Singing ; but let me add, that the same ob- 
jection may be made with respect to prayer, 
and the other duties of Christignity, with as 

+ much propriety ; for all are alike the com- 
mend of God. Davzip, the man after God’s 
own heart, that pattern of piety, is no Jess 
noted for his delight in, and exhortations to 
this pleasing-duty, than for his other vir- 
tues: and so often does he giye us speci- 
mens of his love of it, that it would be al- 
most cndless to repeat half of the rapturous 
expressions he makes use ofbut this he 

_ declares, that he will sing of MERCLES, as 

_ well as speak of sUDGMENTS... 

- But while J am penning this, methinks I 
hear sonie who would wish‘tobe thought 
voiarics of religion, say, “We have no ob- 
jection to this part of woi'ship, ond are will- 
ing to have it performed with decency in our 

‘Yelizious assemblies.” — But what is cecen- 
«y_in this respect? I answer, to have a choir 
of half a dozen,to chant the praises of the 
nesr nron' Gop, to a humerous assembly 
-fihey please. The knowledge of music 
roquires timé, puins and expense, and with- 
out encouragement, will rarely be attempt- 
ed by any.’ It-then stands you in hand, fel- 
low-citizens, to interpose, use your inilu- 
cuce, and lend your assistance to once more 
éttempt the revival of this heavenly employ - 
muent, Jest, to the disgrace of humanity, it 
be buried in eblivion, and be totally sup- 
planted by that sound so much more fami- 
licr to our ears—Cureing and Swearing ! 

; PHILO-MUSICO. 

‘Hudson, Octoder 30, 1806. 
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FOR THE BALANCE. 


Ma, Enrroan, 
THERE is one thing in this world, that 
does more hurt, enc causes more calamity, 
than ail others put together. It sets the 
whole race of civilized beings in commo- 
tion ; and leads to bloodshed, slaughter, and 
every. sort of cnormity. I mcan money. 
Money is of such an alluring nattre, that 
itinduces men of all classes to endeavor to 
obtain it in some way 3 and when it is not 
to be had by honest means, it holds out per- 
Suavives to traud and villany. Tus does it 





‘law. 








bring one to disgrace—another to a prison, 
and a third to the gallows. 

Money is a kind of oil, which sets the 
springs of “bribery and corruption” in mo- 
tion. 

Money is a dangerous tool in the hands of 
evil-minded men. 

Money, held forth to the renegado Cal- 
lender, induced him to traduce the charac- 
ter of the venerable Washington. 

It was money that Mr. Jeiferson borrow- 
ed of Mr. Gabrie} Jones. 

~ Money has rendered us tributary to Bo- 
naparte. 

Money, this soul-subduing trash, laid the 
tender tonscience of the renowned patriot 
Cheethani, to sleep, and suggested to him 
the idea of over-rating his services to his 
republican friends, more than five fold. 

A-volume would not contain all the in- 
stances of its deleterious effects ; but they 
are universally known and felt. Why, then, 
will not our general and state governments 
interpose their authority, and abrogate the 
use of this gorgon ? Why will they risque 
the ruin of so many precious souls ; when 
they might be.saved, by putting them out 
of the way of temptation ? 

P. Q. 


—aaep tit re @D DD KH 2 
Communications. — 


THE greatest error, perhaps, which the 
Cheethamites have committed, in their strug- 
gle for power, is the cold neglect of the 
most meritorious of their own party. There 
are persons who laboured day and night for 





them, circulated handbills, and attended the 7 
polls, who have received no offices, and not ' 
This is, too generally, the © 


even thanks. 
way with men who grasp at rule by unlaw- 
ful means. After they have obtained their 
wish, and think themselves firmly seated, 
they look down with disdain on those who 
helped to raise them. Their language is, 
“ What though this squinting, blear-eyed 
fellow, bawled at an election, and brought 
up several votes, must he be rewarded with 
an office ? Let him wait until his betters are 
served.” The Cheeihamites seem to have 
studied nothing but their own aggrandize- 
ment, and the gratilication of a few special 
favourites. Merit and qualification for of- 
fice have been overlooked. It is this con- 
duct which. has sunk them into utter con- 
tempt. MARCUS, 


er pe 


{The following was received, and mislaid, some 
weeks since. } 

IT will have been observed, that Mr. 
Cheetham is cailed, in some of the papers, 
Counselior or Lawyer ; principally cn ac- 
count of his having undertaken the cause of 
the Corporation of the city of New-York, 
and their fourteen favorite butchers. ‘Lhe 
versatility of his genius is great. . First he 
miketh hats; then he turneth edciter of < 
paper ; again he shineth as a captain ; and 
lastly he applieth himself to the study of the 
He has not yet announced who are 
to be removed from o%ice, at the next meet- 
ing of the Council of Appointment ; proba- 
bly, he is not fully determined in his own 
mind. E 
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Jur friend’? in Danbury, who asks, 
whether I am personally acquainted with 
Selleck Osborn, and whether I intended it 
as a compliment or a sarcasm, when I ob. 
served thet he had “consented to abandon 
the flowery walks of science, and to for 
his delightful dalliance with the Muses”. 
is informed, that I am not personally ac- 
quainted with Osborn, and that my remark 
was neither intended as a comp!iment nora 
sarcasm, but a mere candid expression of 
my opinion of Osborn’s talents as a poet, 
This opinion may be erroneous ; or, if cor 
rect, it might as Well, perhaps, have been 
suppressed; but when I meet with such a 
“ rare bird upon earth” as a democratic ed- 
itor possessed of wit or genius, [ think it is 
a hard case if I cannot give him credit for 
his foetry, atthe same time that I condemn 
his frolitics and his prose. 


ego 


‘ 


——————— 


The» Albany papers mention a report, 
that Pierpont Edwards is appointed to sup. 
ply the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
the Hon. William Putterson, late a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


—— 


Benjamin Austin, who formerly passed 
by the name of Old South, and who isas 
celebrated for dong writing as the Wild Man 
in New-York, is nominated to run for Con- 
gress in Boston. 

a we 

The Richmond Enquirer says, that Mr. 

Randolph did not write the article which 
rhucly appesred in that paper, recommend. 
ing an alliance offensive and defensive with 
Great-britain. 


——ae 
The following article appears in the 
Morning Chronicle, of the 25th ult. 


“ Melancholy Intelligence. We hear 
from Hudson, that some time last week, 
captain Charles Hoit, bottle holder to Jim 
the “ daggerman,” was assaulted in the 
street by a young gentleman of the name 
of Powers—who bestowed on the said bot- 
tle holder, a disgraceful “exercise of his 
hickory. I: adds to qur grief that we are 
obliged to subjoin the do!eful information 
of the tumble down of CAPTAIN Livit in the 
affray—by which deplorable accident, re- 
port says, that ke rent his inexpressibles ia 
a most unseemly manner.” 


Tiryt 
BhVL 


As this statement is perfectly correct 
in every particular, we beg leave to set it 
right. ‘ihe captain succeeded in evading 
almost cvery Liow of Mr. P’s “ hickory; 
insoruuch that his knuckles were alone in- 
jured in that part of the attra it is indeed 
true that the captain, in running, did ** tune 
at full length in the street; but 
as to his “ inexpressibles,” they weve reut 
across the knees only. 


: $5 
bie down”? 
4iX UNweia 
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We have heard that men have sometiines: 
been frightened out of their wits. This ep 
to have been the case with poor Hoty 
he was lately attacked by Mr. Pow- 
So compiet ly was he beside himse4 


od . ~» te 4nw 
that he really thought he wrung bss SB" 
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pears 
when 


ers, 
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ae een cent 
gonist’s nose, and_boxed his ears, when 
gore than twenty persons, who saw the fra 
eas, can testify that he never so much as 
jaid a finger on Mr. P. 


_—" ee 


After Holt’s unlucky rencontre with the 
twig of “ hickory,” and his full-length tum- 
ble down, he came forward in his paper, 
and told his readers, that fo: “ certain rea- 
sons,” he should not meddle again w ith Mr. 
P.; but that he had a host of buckram men 
at hig command, who would mangle Mr. 
P.’s character at a hortid rate, if he did not 
hold his peace. Now Mr. P. happened to 
be not much alarmed by these threats; but 
bade defiance to the whole clan; and what’s 
become of them now, the Lord only knows. 
Notone of them dare venture out. But 
Holt comes once more before the public, 
trembiing, and halting, and dodging, and 
lisping, with an (A—and an (A—and if Mr. 
P. “repeats his former insolence”’ of can- 
ing him—he wiil get away his stick—~/ he 
can—and run away with it—and zor fall 
down again—i/—he can hep it. 
—+ ee 


Capt. Holt ought, if possible, to keep: his 
temper. He does not seem to consider 
what prodigious mischief a man of his pow- 
ers might do, ina passion. 

a 
New-Jersey. 

Partics are now very nearly on a poise in 
New-Jersey. In the legislature (says the 
Evening Post) the federalists have a majo- 
rity of one in the council, and the democrats 


a majority of four in the assembly, making | 


in joint ballot, a majority of three in favor of 
democracy. 


aD ¢ Gee 
Read and Remember ! 


It is now discovered, that the article 
which lately appeared in Cheetham’s paper, 
inviting three thousand French troops to 
come to New-York, and carry off those who 
abuse the emperor Napoleone, was written 
by aman who was a member of the Nationel 
Convention of France, and who came to this 
wountry af ‘he request of Mr. Jeffereon, 

A writer in the People’s Friend asserts, 
and offers to prove his assertion if contra- 
dicted, that a gentleman who now resides in 
Philadelphia, dined with general Kosciusko 
at Antwerp, wien the toilowing dialogue 
took place :—“ Sir, (said the General) I am 
informed your countrymen are going wrong 
eI have agreed with Mr. Jefferson, that if 
they should ever run wild, I wiil go again 
ye Nash sien, and try to keep them right.”— 

Sir, (said the gentleman) will you have the 
goodness to permit me to note in my me- 
morandum the assertion which you heve 
made ! _—“ Yes, sir,” was the reply of Gen. 
K. and it was noted accordingly. 


Lixtract from a Letter. 
« . 
Ft will not seem incredible that the Cleetham- 


it, 
es have a fund of 27,000 dollars, for the purpose 
of elections, 


Offices w hich 


when we consider the many lucrative 
‘ea they hold. Some of them can easily 
Several thousand dollars out of their inccme P 


and ‘ ’ 
the wonder ig rather that their fund is not 
Seater, 


j 
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“ The way in which this money is partly applied, 
appears from an acccunt of Mr Cheethdm, in the 
year 1804. He rendered. it is stated, to the repub- 
lican committee, for printing addresses, landbiils, 
notices, &c. a bill uf above 1931 dollars. Somethink 
the charge very extravagant; but the editions cf 
these democratic performances were large, ard cme 
of them passed through severs!. Besides an allow- 
ance for the persona! servicesof Mr. Cheetham was 
no more than just: No other satisfactory reason 
can be given why his account so far exceeded that 
of other printers for the same work. He isa faith- 
fullabourer, ard we have scripture for it, that we 
Must “not muazle the ox that treadeth cut the 
* corn.”” 

“I have attended to those animals which have 
attacked Mr. Powers on his anniversary oration. 
The only importance which they have, is from the 
notice which has been taken of them, “ Wasps 
“always light on the finest fruit.”— ‘+ Censure 1s 
‘*the tax which men pay forbeing eminent.”— 
“ When a genius appears all the dunces ase up in 
“arms against him.”—The envy, malice and rage 
of the Cheethamites were naturally to be expected, 
after having been so iar outdone on the late anniver- 
sary ; and ought to have been as little regarded as 
geese when they poke out their necks and hiss, or 
yoads when they croak inthe night. ‘They area 
wicked, mischievous, but (happily) a stupid and 
impotent generation, 

««In my next I shail, perhaps, give you my opin- 
ion of Mr. Jefferson’s scheine to be re-elected Presi- 
dent. Nothing, of late, has diverted me so much. 
It is ludicrous beyond expression.” 
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elected. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 





Merchonts’ Bank.—At length then the 
time so often exultingly wished for by the 
editor of the American Citizen has arrived, 
the time for deciding the question, respect- 
ing the bribery imputed to the agents of the 
Merchants’ Bank in precuring its incorpo- 
ration. Cheetham advanced certain libel- 
lous charges against Mr. M. Livingston, 
which by the pleadings were mace to em- 
brace this question, and it has now been feir- 
ly tried by an impartial jury ; of whom a 
majority was attached to the Clintonian par- 
ty. ‘lwo verdicts have been returned ; 
both against the person vwho «dvanced the 


charge ; as may more particularly be seen. 


in the following article, republished from 
the Morning Chronicle of yesterday. 

We really hope that after this, after such 
a complete refutation of the slancer, first 
by the legislature, and now by the verdict 
of two juries, the controversy may be ailow- 
ed to rest, and that the ingenious writers 
for the American Citizen will wry to discov- 
er some other topic on which to empioy 
their jaded wits. 

Maturin Livingston vs. James Cheethem. 

The two frst suits of the late_recorcer, 
M. Livingston. esg. vs. James Chectham, 
caver Of the American Citizen, for LinExs, 
were last week triedat Albany. Chiet Jus- 
tice Kent presided. Messrs. Wocaoworth, 
(attorney-cereral) and Henry, for the plain- 
tiff, and Messrs. Van Vechten, W ilianis of 
Hudson, and i vot cf Troy, ter the defend- 
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Verdic: far the puarsriey in cach case: 
ldamages in cach, FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
Our informant, whe wes present at the.tri- 
eis, edds, that two thirds of beth jurtes 
were Clintcnians. They were struck by 
Francis Hloedgeod, Esq. , 

The counsel of the defendant, “mace very 
strenuous exertions in his behalf. They 
adduce in evidence, on the first trial, ail 
the affidavits they cculd produce to the pre- 
tended bribery, exercised to secure fite in- 
corporation of the Merchants’ bank. We 
understand thet on the eccond triel, no de- 
fence on the merits of the case, was seri- 
ous!y made forthe defendant. It was Hey- 
ever zealously urged by his counsel theft he 


‘wes aman in moderate circumstances (net- 


withstanding his lot speculations)-that he 
had a large iamily dependant upon him for 
support—that heavy verdicts might distress 
them—and that this same defendant had 
now libel suits depending, against him 
nearly to the number of thirty!! These 
considerations probably had their weight 
with the majority of the jury—and they ac- 
cordingly returned a verdict of five hundred 
dollars only, in each of Mr. Livingston’’ 
first suits. Three more remain to be tri- 
ed between the same parties. 

It is worthy of remark, ‘that the defend- 
ant in these suits, postponed the trials on a 
former occasion, by swearing that h¢ had a 
good and substantial defence. ‘This howev- 
er, itseems, was virtually contradicted by 
his counsel on the trial of the second action. 
This citcumstancé*needs no comment. 

As a majority of the juries, consisted of 
individuals of the sdinc poditical sentiments 
which the Editor of the Citizen affects to 
advocate he cannot complain of their ver- 
dicts. : 

The editor of the Citizen has advanced 
many criminating charges against Mr. Liv- 
ingston ; and on the ground that these 
charges were correct, {if on any,) [it was 
pretended that, | that gentleman was by Dfr. 
Clinton and his council of afiprointment, reme- 
ved from office. The Citizen Editor has, 
frequently and openly desired Mr. L. -to 
bring these charges to the test of legal 
scrutiny. Mr. Livingston hes not shrunk 
from the defizmce—a jury of his country- 
men hot unfavorable to the political dogmas 
of-his oppenent has sat in judgment upon 
them, and under outh has pronounced them 
fulse, 

et: 

Mr. Erskine, son of the lord chanceilor, 
and the new minister from England, is a 
young gentleman of amiable and respecta- 
ble character and warmly attached to the 
United Siates. He married, about seven 
years ago, the daughter of gen} Cadwalla- 
der, of Pennsylvania, one of the patriots of 
1776, and who bied in his country’s defence. 
By this marriage, Mr. E. has a daughter 
whom he left in Philadelphia, (when he res 
turned to Engiand seme years ago) with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Cadwallacer, the 
ecnere?S widow. —Merc. av. 
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Zo Correspondents. 











The poetic favors of ‘* Quix,” shall receive their 
merited attenticn. 


‘* HannIBAL,’ postponed until our next. 
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To aid the cause of virtue and religion. 
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FOR THE BALANCE. 





hominem, quod habet notitiam aliquam Det. 
: ) Circ. pz Lec. 
A SENSE of Religion is the most dis- 





fore, from the visionary fears incident to 


man, from the weakness and imbecility of 


his nature, the principles of religion origin- 
ated, whic united mankind in society which 
banished from their minds the idle terrors 
attendant on a ruce uncultivated state, and 
which, while it inspired their minds with 
reverence for one Omnipotent Being, a God 
of perfect justice, could not fail of kindling 
in their minds a lively indignation against 
injustice and tyranny, under whatever shape 





he only shut her up or confined her twi 
kicked her three times, and abused her 
once a day. 

It was during their residence in that capi- 
tal, that Count de Segar, at last, com leted 
the composition of their householf; and 
Jaid before them the list of the ladies & ren. 
tlemen, who had consented to put on their 
livery. This de Segur is a kind of am phib- 
lous animal, neither a royalist nor a repub- 


jlican ; neither e democrat nor an aristocrat : 
but a disaffected subject under a ling ; : 
dan erous citizen of a commonwealth ; rid. 
iculing both the friend of equality and the 
defender of prerogatives ; no exact defini. 
tion can be given from his past conduct and 
avowed professions, of his real, moral, and 
politica! character. One thing is only cer- 
tain—he was an ungrateful traitor to Louis 
XVI, and is a submissive slave under Napo- 
leone the First. 


it appeaited, whatever mask it assumed.— 
“ But it was the work of priests and politi- 
cians’’—strange that they should endeavour 
to promote a system which would operate 
against themselves in their designs of redu- 
cing the human mind to subjection ! and, 
stranger still, that from the operation of 
such impotent causes as have been assign- 
. ed by unbelievers, as the origin of religion, 
such noble effects have resulted. 
PLATO. 
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tinguished prerogative of human nature. 
In some sagacious animals we observe faint 
and obscure traces of reason, or something 
analagous to that faculty, denominated in- 
; stinct ; in none, have we ever observed the 
Jeast notion of responsibility, or the least 
disposition towards religion. Much more 
then is man distinguished from the brute 
cteation, by the moral and religious princi- 
pies originally planted in his mind, than by 
reason itself. ‘Il he truth is, religion centres 
in the heart, the seat of the mild and gene- 
yous affections. Though it arises from the 
suggestions of a profound understanding, of 
va mind capacitated for abstraction and gene- 
ralization,of having distinct notions of cause 
and effect, and of referring all things to the 
reat point of reference, still, in contempla- 
ting infinite Power, infinite Perfection and 
infinite Goodness, in considering the vast 
distance between infinite and finite intelli- 
gences, we are struck with a religious ven- 
ération; our breasts glow with divine rap- 
ture ; we render humble adoration and 
praise to Jenovan, and the lovely affections 
of the heart assert their supremacy. 

With regard to this doctrine of the ori- 
gin and foundation of natural Keligion,which 
we have endeavoured to inculcate, the skep- 
tick may make some objections. It may 
be said, that the idea of a superior Being, 
and consequently, religious impressions, 
trose originally from the natural imbecility 

7 of mankind; that fear creates a thousand 
- imaginary spectres which haye no exist- 
ence, and that crafty politicians combining 
with priests, have, in different ages of the 
world, taken advantage of mankind while 
under the influence of this powerful princi- 
t ple, and nourished these fantastical notions, 
the more effectually to unite them in socie- 

. ‘ty and ensure their obedience. 
_ Jt is indeed true, that fear, or the appre- 
‘hension of evil is prevalent in our species ; 
given, no doubt, to, man, fer the wisest pur- 
poses ; but it is false that the idea of the su- 
perintendence of a Being of infinite power 
and goodness, rentlers men more timorons, 
more imbecile, and more liable to the impo- 
sitions of interested politicians. On the 
contrary, nothing has a greater tendency to 
fortify the mind against the dangers and 
éificulties Which environ us, to banish vain 
‘and groundless fears, and to givens firm- 
ness and resolution of heart, than the idea 
that we are under the protection of God.— 
‘This, ‘te speak inthe language of Holy 
Writ, is “ an anchor sure and stead(ast.”— 
But it is admitted by the objection, that re- 
; ligion conduces to the good of society,that it 
has a tendency ofcurbing the vile propensi- 
ties of onr natyre, and rendering “ man mild 
and sociable to man :” and we have shewn 
that it is pot productive of yain and idle ap- 
prebeniions, but that on the contrary it for- 
tiles the mind and begets courage. There- |} 


| 
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Though not of an ancient family, Count 
de Segur was a nobleman by birth, and rank. 
ed among the ancient French nobility, be- 
cause one of his ancestors had been a field. 
mareschal. Being early introduced at court, 
he acquired, -with the common corruption, 
also the pleasing manners of the courtier : 
and by his assiduities about the ministers, 
Counts de Maurepas and de Vergennes, he 
procured from the latter the place of an am- 
bassador to the court of St. Petersburg. — 
With some reading and genius, but with 
more boasting and presumption, he classed 
himself among French men of letters, and 
was therefore as such received with distine- 
tion by Catharine II, on whom, and on whose 
government, he in return published a libel. 
He was a valet under La Fayette, in 1789, 
as he has since been under every succeed- 
ing king of faction.. The partisans of the 
Revolution pointed him out as a fit ambassa- 
dor from Louis XVI to the late King of 
Prussia; and he went in 1791 to Berlin, in 
that capacity ; but Frederick William II re- 
fused him admittance to his person, and af- 








FROM THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT OF ST. CLOUD. 


SII SI LIL 


Paris, August, 1805. 

ON the arrival of her husband at Aix la 
Chapelle, Madame Napoleone had lost her 
money by gambling, without recovering her 
health by using the baths and drinking the 
waters ; she was therefore as poor as low- 
spirited, and as ill-tempered as dissatisfied, 
Napoleone himself was neither much in hu- 
mour to supply her present wants, provide 
for her extravugances, or to forgive her ill- 
nature ; he ascribed the inefficacy of the 
waters to het excesses; and reproached her 
for too great condescension to many persons, 
who presented themselves at her drawme- 
room, and in her circle, but who, from their 
rank in life, were only fit te be seen as sup- 
plicants in her anti-chambers, and as asso- ter some ineffectual intrisrues with the ill- 
ciates with her valets or chambermaicds. minati and fhi/osophers at Berlin, he return- 

The fact was, Madam Napoleone knew as ed to Parisas he leftit; provided, however, 
well as her husband, that these gentry were with materials for another libel on the Prus- 
not in their place, in the company of an Em- sian monarch, and on the House of Bran- 
press ; but they were her creditors, some denburgh, which he printed in 1796. Rw 
of them even Jews; and as long as she ined by the Revolution which he had so 
continued debtor to them, she could not de- much adinived, he was imprisoned under 
cently, or rather she dared not, prevent them Robespierre, and was ne&dr starving under 
from being visitors to her. By confiding the Directory, having nothing but his lite- 
her situation to her old friend Talleyrand, rary productions to subsist on. In 
she was, however, soon released from those Buonaparte made him a icgislator, and in 
troublesome personages. When the min- 1803, a counsellor of state ; a place which 
ister was informed ofine occasion of the ate he resigned last year, for that of a grand 
tendance of these impertinent intruders, he master of the ceremonies at the present Im- 
humbly proposed to Buonaparte, not to pay perial court. His ancient inveteracy against 
their demands and their due; bnt to make your country has made him a favourite witb 
them examples of severe justice, in trans- Buonzparie. The indelicate and scanda- 
porung them to Cayenne, as the only sure lous attacks in 1796 and !797, against Lord 
means to prevent, for the future, people of Malmesbury, in the then o 
the same dgscription, from Leing fanailiar or \ 
audacious. 

When, thanks to Talleyrand’s interfe- 
rence, these family arrangcments were set- 
tled, Macamc . recovered her 
health with ber good humour} ‘eme ler |} he often shares with Talleyrand and Haute- 
husband who had began to forget the ine |! sive their paternity. 
glish blockade, only to think of the papal ac. The Revolution has not mace Count de Se- 
colade (dubbing) was more fender than ever. gur more hepsy with rerard to his familys 
ple srt oom arin tne fortnight he than in his circumsances, which, notwith- 

unues wien his wife et Aix la Chapellq@ jj) standing his brilliant grand mastersip, 4 
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ficial journal, & 
| Aedecteur, were the ofspiing of his malig: 
nity and pen ; and the philjippics and abu- 
Slve notes in our present oficial Moniteurs 
against your government and country, 3 


Nepeieens frequently his fatriotic progeny, of rather 
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far from being affluent. His amiable wife 
gied of terror, and broken-hearted, from thie 
sufferings she had experienced, and the 
atrocities she had witnessed ; and when he 
had enticed his eldest son to accept the 
place of a sub-prefect under Buonapare, his 
youngest son, who never epproved our pres- 
ent regenefation, challenged his brother to 

ht, and after killing him in + duel,. des- 
troved himself. Count de Segur is there- 
fore at present neither a husband nor a fath- 
er, but only a grand master o. ceremonies : 
What an indemnification ! 

Madame Napoleone, and her husband, 
are both certainly under much obligation to 
this nobleman, for his care to procure them 
comparatively decent*persons to decorate 
their levees and drawing-rooms ; who, tho 
thev have no claim either to morality or 
yirtue, either to honour or chastity, are un- 
doubtedly a great acquisition at the Court 
of St. Cloud, because none of them has el- 
ther been accused of murder, or convicted 
of plunder ; which is the case with some of 
the ministers, and most of the generals, sen- 
ators and counsellors. It is true, that they 
are a mixture of beggared nobles, and en- 


-riched valets; of married courtesans and 


divorced wives ; but for all that, they can 
with justice demand the places of honour of 
all other Imperial courtiers of both sexes. 
When Buonaparte had read over the 
names of these court recruits, engaged and 
enlisted by de Segur, he said, “ Well, this 
lumber must do until we can exchange it for 
better furniture.” At that time, young 
Count d’Arberg (ofa German family, on the 
right bank ofthe Rhine) but whose mother 
is one of Madame Buconaparte’s maids of 
honour, was travelling for him in Germany, 
and in Prussia, where, among other negoti- 
cttone, he was charged to procure some per- 
sons of both sexes, of the most ancient no- 
bility, to augment Nzpoleone’s suite, and to 
figure in his livery. More individuals pre- 
sented themselves for this Aomour than he 
wanted, but they were all without educa- 
tion, and without address ; ignorant of the 
world as of books ; not speaking well their 
own language, much less understanding 
French or Italian ; vain of their birth, but 
not ashamed of their ignorance, and as proud 
as poor. This project was therefore relin- 
ouished for the present ; but a number of 
the children of the principal ci-devent Ger- 
man nobles, who, by the treaty of Luneville 
and Ratisbon, had become subjects of Buo- 
haparte, werc, by the advice of Talleyrand 
Jered places in #rench Prytanees, where 
the Emperor promised to take care of their 
fature advancement. Madame Buonaparte, 
«t the same time, selected twenty-five youns 
girls of the same familics, whom she also 
“fered to educate at her expense. ‘Their 
verents understood too well the meaning of 
Cies€ generous ofere, to dare dectiue their 


“cceptance. “i hese children are the plunts 


-t 4 - . ’ 

of the nperial nursery, intended to produce 
yeti P «2 es, ch emberlains, equel ies 9 maids 
ein 


oner, and ladies in wa¥.ing, who, for en- 
Cestry may bid defiance to ail their equals 
ef every court in christendom. This act of 
enevolk nce, as it was cailed in some German 
Papers, is also an indirect chastisement of 
the refractory trench nobility, who either 
Cemanded too high prices for their degra- 
Cation, or abruptly refused to diserace the 
ames of their forefathers. 
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From the Evening Post. 


‘~~ 


To the Hon. De Wirr Criinrox, Fag. 

Chie} Magistrate of the City of New York. 

SIR, 

IT is not many days since certain pa- 
ragraphs appeared in the paper of your 
party inviting the troops of a forcign power 
to take possession of this city and decide 
our political disputes. ‘i he proposition was 
heard by some with stupid surprise, and by 
others was regarded as part of the accustom- 
ed raving of the individual you employ to 
issue that paper. A few who had better ob- 
served the progress, and knew the audacity 
of jacobin ambition, saw much of design, 
both in the tenor of those paragraphs, and 
in the time and manner of uttering them to 
the public. Such a subject was not to be 
adventured upon without a motive, nor with- 
out the concurrence of the head of your 
party. In the production itself, the affect- 
ation of a careless or vulgar style, and de- 
sultory manner, bespoke the cunning of the 
author and almost betrayed his name. 


It was fit, sir, to forbear elverting upon 
the sentiments contained in those para- 
graphs till there should be time to correct 
or disavow them. If they were the unau- 
thorized efiusion of an individual they 
would neither be repeated nor be worthy of 
public attention. ‘ But at this time, when 
the people of the United States, waking 
from a delusion of six years, begin to with- 
draw their confidence from selfish dema- 
goesues, from patriots whose aim was emo- 
lument and power, and from statesmen who 
had neither honesty nor talents, it was also 
fit that we should know whether the men 
now in office have determined to hold their 
places by the aid of an invading army. It 
is important to enquire whether this city is 
left unprotected to facilitate the descent of 
euch an army, and whether the threat of 
an attack is intended to be used as a regu- 
lar engine at succeeding elections. 

There has been time, sir, for a develope- 
ment of your views, and we find: the plan 
of making New-York a French garrison, its 
property the subject of plunder, and its in- 
habitants of proscripticn, excites no alarm 
among yaur partisans. The proposal has 
been refeeted without the slightest mark of 
disapprobation in a paper avowedly devoted 
to the particular interests of yourself and 
family, and filled with the Mterary toil of 
your creatures. ‘that paper is in senti- 
ment and dependence your fafer, and I 
shall consider its sentiments as youre. 

‘The fellowing then-is, I think, a correct 
summary of your propositions : 
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‘That yourself and your party are 


opposed to the fortification of the city. 


ai 
Second. ‘That those whe advocate the 
fortitication are to be considered as dry- 
goods dealurs, partners, or agentsof Bri- 
tish merchants. ‘That these dry-goods 
merchants wish for a rupture with France 
end Spiin——that they are the only persons 
who predict and ought to cread such a rup- 
ture—that in case of an attack they will be 
the pariicular objects of proscription and 
pluader, and that they are io be sought for 
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warlike stores, ner u gun mounted. 

















Third. That you consider the conduc 
of France towards this country as having of 


ways been honcrable, ‘This must inc 

ler former war upon our trade—the rejec- 
tion of our ambassadors—the demand of trie. 
bute from a federal administration, ond the 

receipt of it from a democratic one—her 

preventing an adjustment with Spcin, and 

the reduction of our giorious purchase of 
Louisiana to a string of land. 

fourth. ‘That you are easy on the score 
of French aggressions—that if the trench 
choose to invade this ciiy, you are easy of 
that score also, and wiil not fortify to pre- 
vent it—that if the French should come 
they wouid drive off “ scoundreis,” aad chat 
this is the cheapest method of fortifying. 

Fifth. ‘Chat two or tiree thousand French 
troops are aéle to scour the city—that they 
would carry off “a cargo of conspirators,” 
and that you.approve of this also. ° 

The open expression and silent approba- 
tion of these opinions ought to excite the 
attention of the whole’ country, as well as 
this city in particular, to questions of the 
most momentous import. We are a lost 
people unless they raise our indignation al- 
so—lIt is in vain that we cry Peace! Peace! 
In vain, that we prate about “ just nations,” 
and plead before an invader the merit of 
millions paid. Every breeze that wafts to 
us a rumour of peace in Europe, is felt 
throughout America as the portentous har- 
binger of storms—If that event comes, 
there is not a men in the United States but 
would as soon look for protection im the 
courage of our government as safety in the 
excess of national humiliation--“ Sed choice” 
of resources When the alternative lies be- 
tween the courage and the baseness of our 
rulers, and when the one would mspire the 
fear ofan enemy as little as the other would 
excite the pity of a conqueror. 

Are you, sir, a proper man to be Chief 
Magistrate of this city at such a crisis? 
W hat exertions can we expect for the com- 
mon safety from him who encourages the 
expressions 1 have quoted? Is the-event 
of a visit from the Freneh regarded by rou 
as disastrous, or favorable to your personal 
ambition? Is there a party of men in this 
country, who, when the public cclusions 
shall have passed away, leok to the aid of a 
FOREIGN Power to continpe them in office ? 
Is it now at length past all doubt that there 
is a numerous train of presses hired to pre- 
mote the same object? And,js the nation 
purposely disarmed to faverit? Where, 
sir, are the frigates which you wrote for tw 
the President? And who has heard your 
complaints for the want of them! 

We heve neither siipa, nor soldiers, nor 
In the 
event of an attack your oflice may, fora 
moment, give you « necessary influcnes, 
which, perhaps, merit-or courage would 
hare bestowed upon others-—-but with as 
yreat advantages as Arnold had at West- 
Point, your escape may be less fortuaute, 
and your end more sucden. 

CATO. 
— a 
From ike Spectator. 

To intelligent and reflecting minds, the 
present isa moment. of the miost serious 
At no perio, 
since the establishment gf our governmen 
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has. our -potititcal horizon assumed a more 
i picious «and = threatening — aspect. 
“ Clouds eid darkness” rest upon our land. 
In this situation, it becomes the people de- 
liverately and faithfully to survey the 
‘ground on which they stand, and to seck 
a refuge from the approaching tempest. 
Wich the view oi ieading the peopie to 
examine, reflect, and prepare to act, we 
shal! giye a hasty sketch of the real situation 
of our country, and the dangers which threat- 
on it. She view shall be concise, pain, 
andas fer as we go, correct. Theexternal 
and interna! siiuation siiaii be distinetly ex- 
« Zhe external situation. —1t wiil here be 
necessary to look back to the comimencc- 
ment of the last session of congress. At 
that period, the goverment found itself in- 
volved in a> series of dilliculties with the 
three principal maritime nations of Europe. 
Great Britain had invaded our neutral 
rights, captured our vesseis and impressed 
our seamen. rence had attacked our 
commerce, blockaded our’ southern ports, 
insisted on the interdiction of our trade 
with Hayti, and demanded tribute, on the 
ty of a French and Spanish war. 
Spain had robbed our merchants, imprison- 
ed and butchered our seamen, made inroads 
into our territory, carricd captive our citi- 
zens, and bid defiance to our laws, our 
| ights, and our government. 


Thus wronged, insulted, and humbled, 
the people turned their eyes to the admi- 
nistration—they waited, with silent solici- 
tude, for prompt and prudent measures to 
Vindicate our honor and extricate us from 
ourembarrassments. But what was the re- 
sult? Were the measures adopted, such as 
ought to have been expected from a wise 
and discreet government? Were they such 
as the delicate and critical scate of our af- 
fairs demanded? Were they such as, un- 
der similar circumstances, had been suc- 
cessfully pursued by a former administra- 
tien? Were they, like those, adapted to the 
preservation of peace, «nd the restoration of 
harmony to our foreign intercourse { Alas! 
the men, who, by their injudicious, tempor- 
ising, inefficient measures, had brought 
these evils upon the country, if they had 
the disposition, had not the talent to remove 
them. Every measure they pursued only 


increased our embarrassments. Every step- 


they took only involved us in still deeper 
difficulties. 
. Atthe moment, when our minister at 
London had advised our executive of the 
She! of an amicable adjustment with 
tngland——when he had intreated that no 
rash measures should be interposed by our 
government, a bill was introduced int the 
senate confiscating British property, offer- 
ing a bounty on the murder of British sea- 
men, and ordering ap indiscriminate retali- 
ation on any innocent British subject, for 
the incidental death of an American sea- 
man j—much opprobrious and irritating lan- 
guage was uttered and published; and the 
non-imporiation uct, generally dcnominated 
the precursor of war, was proposed and a- 
dopted.. What is the comsequence of these 
rash and inconsiderate measures? Precise- 
ly such usa s¢hool boy would have predict- 
ed. They have increased the insolence and 
the outrage of the British commanders ; 
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have’ probably produced the shedding of 
innocent blood; and greatly retarded, it not 
entirely frustrated, the negeciations of our 
minister. ‘They have, at icast, placed us tn 
a farless favoretde situciion to procure a 
just and honorable compromise. 

Instead of resisting (ike the former admi- 
nistration) the insolent demancs of france, 
ourgovernment yiclded, without a struggle, 
out independence, our rights, and our inte- 
rest. ‘The insulting language of Terreay 
was swallowed without an cfort ; our valu- 
able commerce with Hayti, guaranteed to 
us br the established laws of’ nations, was 
interdicted without debate ; and the tribute 
of millions voted in secret conclave. 

Although our minister had failed in his 
negociation with Spain, our government, in- 
stead of resisting the aggressions of that 
feeble power—instead of maintaining our 
rights and vindicating our national honor, 
condescended, in the lenguage of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, “ to hire France to bully Sfiain to sell 
the Floridas.” What is the result? Bona- 
parte has rejected, with disdain, the fialiry 
douceur of two millions; he still refuses to 
permit Spain to settle our differences ; all 
hopes of accommodation have vanished ; 
and the threatened “French and Spanish 
war” has, it is believet, already commenc- 
ed. Thus, our relation with England is, at 
least, extremely uncertain; and unless we 
are prepared to become the tributaries and 
vassals of Bonaparte, a war with France and 
Spain, we fear, cannot be avoided. 

Our internal situation ig equally humili- 
ating to the feelings of every hopest Ame- 
rican. That we may take a correct view of 
this part of our subject, let us return to the 
period, when the management of our na- 
tione! concerns were intrusted with the men 
now in power, At that time, we had a full 
treasury, a well organised and increasing 
revenue, a regularly diminishing debt, a 
young but growing navy, and a character 
ior integrity and energy, which command- 
ed the civility and respect of Europe and. 
the world. 

Fiad these advantages been faithfully cul- 
tivated—had the resources of our country 
been called forth and suitably directed and 
improved—had the measures of the former 
administration been pursued by our present 
rulers, we might, at this moment, have stood 
firm and unshaken amidst the tumults of con- 
tending nalions—we inight at this moment 
have bid défiance to the combined powers 
of the earth. 

But, unfortunately for the present and 
succeeding generations, the ardent jricrde 
of the fieofile, they who had promised a fo- 
litical millenium to their countrymen, have 
bartered the rights, and negtected, and 
abused, the dearest interests of the commu- 
nity. They have wasted and impoverished 
our treasury; dried up many of the sources 
of cue revenue and exhausted our fiscal 
strength. ‘They have destroyed our navy, 
thrown our commerce upon the mercy of 
free-booters and pirates, and left our harbors 
unprotected, andour cities exposed to the 
insults and outrage of the most contempti- 
ble frigate that floats on the ocean. Thev 
have submitted to the insults of foreign 
Ministers, impaired our national character, 
and broken down the energy and the spirit 
of the country. Their misguided and en- 

















ane 
feebling measures have had the inevitable 
tendency to court aggression—to invire hos: 
tility. Soon, therefore, must “the confus- 
ed noise of the battie of the warrior” be 
heard within our territory. Soon must the 
bad garments’ of our countrymen be seen 


« rolled in blood.” Soon must the din of 


. arms rouse our slumbering peopie. Already 


the clarion ct war, sounding in our western 
borders, proclaims the approaching foot- 
steps of devastation and havoc. 

Thus have we drawn in dark, but it is 
apprehended, in true colors, the outlines 
ai the read situation cf our country. We 
have given the delineation not from choice, 
but from conviction of duty. When dis. 
ease has seated itself in the human frame, 
it is essential that the cause and the symp. 
toms be correctly ascertained to induce a 
prudent and efficacious prescription. Let 
the people, then, who are to prescribe for 
our diseased republic, read, enquire, and 
ponder. Let them examine men, and scru- 
tinize measures. Let them probe the evils 
tothe bottom, and thus prepare to apply a 
salutary and sovereign remedy. 

While the view we have given should 
awaken the apprehensions of every-citizen 
of America, it ought not to excite, in any,a 
spirit of despondency. Our situation is, 
indeed, critical and alarming ; vet it és noé 
hopeless. —Talents and power well directed, 
can remove our difficuities, and secure our 
safety. Norfation can boast of more distin- 
guished talents than our own ; and our re- 
sources, if suitably employed, are sufficient 
to repel aggression, to vindicate our rights, 
to enforce justice, and command respect. 

Fellow-citizens ! devote your deliberate 
and sefious reflections to a subject so equal- 
ly and highly important to all. You havea 
common interest at hazard. Your property 
and your lives, your families, and kindred, 
and country, are in danger. Let, then, the 
prejudice and acrimony of party be laid 
aside ; let political distinctions be relin- 
quished and forgotten ; let the proscribed 
wisdom of the country be again “ put in re- 
quisition ;” and Iect the exertions of all be 
combined for the general good. If youstill 
close your eyes to the dangers which ap- 
proach from abroad—if you still encour. 
ageand cultivate dissentions, and rancour, 
and hatred, at home, the freedom, which 
was purchased with the blood of your coun- 
trymen, will soon be wrested from your 
hands. Awaken from your slumners and 
unite your efforts, and that freedom, with al 
its attendant blessings, may yet be transmit- 
ted, as a rich and invaluable legacy, to suc+ 
ceeding generations. 
ad 
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Be it our weekly task, 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 
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READER AND EDITOR. 

Reader. Our foreign accounts begin to 
wear an interesting aspect. 

Editor. Yes—the prospect of a rupture 
between France and Prussia—the reyecuon 
of the treaty between France and Russia 
and tae probable failure of the negoclaiom 
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between France and England—are all sub- 
jects highly interesting to the politician. 
It is easy to perceive that all these events 
were unexpected by Bonaparte. He had 
calculated on the humiliation of Russia— 
the submission of Prussia—the disgrace of 
England—and the subjugation of America. 
These new movements have retarded, and 
they may eventually frustrate, his grand and 
gigantic designs. u allic power has proba- 
bly arisen to its pinnacle, Perhaps the 
scepire of Napoleon is not to be any farther 
extended. Perhaps the states which he 
now holds in bondage, may be enabled, at 
no distant period, to shake off their fetters. 

Reader. ‘These are pleasing anticipa- 
tions, Mr. Editor; and I sincerely hope 
they may not prove fallacious. Had Lord 
Lauderdale returned to England, at the date 
of the last accounts ! 

“Editor. No, he had not. 

Reader. Do you believe the report of 
the death of Mr. Fox? 

Editor. He was alive on the 11th of 
September, at which time his physician de- 
clared his symptoms to be less alarming 
than they had previously been. 

bess 

Editor. A London paper of September 
1, mentions the following particulars of Je- 
rome Bonapurte, said to have been coinmu- 
nicated by the British captains on board the 
Veteran :-— 

Admiral Guiiliamez and Jerome could 
not agree, it seems, respecting the destina- 
tion of the squadron. Jerome was for re- 
turnin; to France, while the admiral per- 
sisted in staying at sea some time longer, 
in the hope of doing something to insure a 
welcome on his return (or, perhaps, it vas 
policy to send Jerome's ship home singly, 
to give him a better chance of escaping.) 
It aiso appears, that they expected a British 
équadron aiicr them, but brother Jerome 
most macgnanimousiy resolved not to wait 
forthem. Dering achase, he contrived to 
lag astern, and when the rest of the styuad- 
ron were 2 long wey ahead, and, as he sup- 
posed, did not olserve his movements, he 
bore up for Europe, and left them to shitt 
for themselves. Jt was reported among the 
oficers of the Veteran, that Jerome, on his 
arrival in France, is to be dubbed king of 
Sardinia. He is described asa most efe- 


minate little animal, but assumes, as auch 
48 possible, touppearlikeaman. He wets 
musiachios on his lip, and allows his beard 
to grow under his chin. In hiS dress, he 
» 
: ver. His 
galters trimmed and laced with gold, &c. 
His royal lips are not permitted to touch 
any things but gold, ineonuich, that he has a 
speaking trumpet of that inetal, wich which 
ne bellows forth bis harsh commands 
to his officers. 
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York, in 16 days from New-Orleans, in- 
forms, that previous to his leaving New- 
Orleans, Gov. Claiborne had returned from 
Natchitoches, and had ordered out all the 
infantry, with the view of marching them to 
the relief of the troops; though it was ex- 
pected they could noi arvive in time to pre- 
vent a skirmish with the Spaniards. All 
the inhabitants, it was supposed, would turn 
out. A New-Orleans paper of Oct 2, men- 
tions the receipt of letters from Natchez 
and Fort Adams, stating that every prepar- 
ation was making to meet and repel Spanish 
encroachments—that all the remaining force 
that was left by col. Kingsbury at Fort Ad- 
ais, had marched under the command of 
capt. Sparks, for Natchitoches—that major 
I’. L. Claiborne was heurly expected when 


the mail left Fort Adams, with capt. Far- . 


rar’s troop ef dragoons, and a handsome de- 
tachment of militia,on their march to Natch- 
itoches, via Rapide ; and that no doubt ex- 
isted but blood would be shed, unless the 
Spaniards feil back. Under head of Nat- 
chez, Sept. 30, it is stated, that the Spanish 
force embodied within our limits, is esti- 
mated at 1500—their commander, gov. Har- 
rara, is said to evince a spirit of marked 
hostility to the government of the United 
States. — 

Editor. The National Intelligencer an- 
nounces the arrival of captains Lewis and 
Clarke, with their exploring party, at St. 
Louis, having lost but one man. Tiicy al- 
so bring with them the great Mandan chief, 
who is on a visit to Washington. 


Reader. Do you learn any particulars of 
their expedition ? 
Editor. The following sketch appears in 


the Intelligencer, from a letter to the pre- 
sident :— 

“ The party had passed the last winter at 
a place which they called Fort Clatsop, near 
the mouth of the Coiumbiarriver. They 
sct out thence on the 27th of March, and ar- 
rived at the foot of the Rocky mountains 
May 10, where they were detained until 
June 24, by the snows which rendered the 
passage over those mountains impractica- 
ble until then. They found it two thousand 
five hundred and seventy-rve miles from 
the mouth of the Missouri to the great falls 
of that river, thence by land passing the 
Rocky mountains to a navigable part of the 
Kooskcoske three hundred and forty miles, 
of which two hundred would admit good 
road, and one hundred and forty miles over 
tremendous mountains which for sixty miles 
are covered with eternal snows, then seven- 
ty-ihree niles down the Kooslooske into a 
south-eastward branch of the Columbia, one 
hundred and fifty-four miles down that to 
the main river of the Columbia, and then 
four hundred and thirteen miles to the Pa- 
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ciic. in all three thousand Bve hundred and 


fifiv-five miles from the mouth of the Mis- 
sourito the mouth of the Columbia. In 
this lest river the tide flows one hundred 


and eighty-three inches, to within seven 
miles of its great rapids, and so far wouid 
mitlarge sloops; and fiom thence up 
wards may be navigated by b : 
pettiaugurs. Capt. Lewis sneaks of ' this 
whole line furnishing the most valuable furs 
in the world, ond a short and direct course 
for them to the eastern coast of China; but 
that the greatest part of these would be 
from the head of the Missouri. He says it 
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is fortunate he did nct send tack from the 
head of thé Missouri any part of his force, 
consisting of 31 men, as more than once 
they owed their lives and the fate ef the ex- 
pedition to their numbers,” 


Reader. (have observed in some of the 
pepers, an account of the loss of the ship 
[’ssex, and the massacre of her crew, in the 

“Red Sea. 

Editor. A Baltimore peper gives the 
following particulars refuting to the sub- 
ject — 

In the year 1803, a numerous body of 
Arabians of the sect of the Wahabecs under 
their leader, the invincible, and as 
think, divine -4édu/, (the Bonaparte of Ara- 
bia) twice sacked the city of Mecca, destroy- 
ed the Tomb of the great Prophet Mahom- 
et, and committed dreadful ravages on the 
unfortunate inhabitants of all that ‘; 
After this he subdued Medina, another city, 
sacred in the eyes of all geod Musselmen, 
and conquered nearly all the country sit- 
ated above Mocha, on the eastern side of the 
Red Sea, in reducing a new religion entire- 
ly subversive of the Mahometan faith— 
Some of the followers of Abdul betook 
themselves to anew employment, that of 
plunderin;: and destroying the vessels of ev- 
ery nation, that sailed on the Red Sea— 
Among the rest,, Mahomed Ikie principally 
distinguished himself, having purchased the 
island Camein of the sheriff, or prince of Le- 
heya, which is made his head-quarters, and 
from whence he has spread more terror, 
than did the Buccaneers formerly amongst 
the Spaniards. 

He sails in a strong well armed-vessel, 
with a numerous crew, made up of fanatics 
like himself, and enemies to every nation, 
excepting their gwn, the Wahabees. Ur- 
fortunately this pirate was, with his ship, 
at Mocha when the il! fated capt. Orne ar- 
rived in the Essex of Salem, with 60,009 
dollars to purchase a earzo of coffee. Col- 
fee was not to be had at market, and cap- 
tain Orne was altogether at a loss how to 
proceed. An English merchant (whose 
name we have net learnt) understanding the 
embarrassed situatien of captain Orne, In- 
formed him, that if they would proceed 69 
miles farther up to a town called Dadio, 
he would there procure coffee Jower than 
usually asked for at Meecha, and offered 
himscif to goin the Essex, and execute ths 
whole business for the trifling commission 
of 21-2 percent. Captain Orne listened 
to his advice and finally agreed to it. The 
pirate Mahomed by some means came to 
the knowledge of all these cifcumstances, 
and had the address to persuade eapt. Orng 
to receive on board al.cut 30 of his ¢rew-to 
he!p to navigate the vcscel, and pifot her 
to Dadido. The Essex sailed in company 
with the pirate’s ship; night approached, 
but alas! pot one o: unfortunate crew 
were fated to behold their country again, or 
the Ifght of another day. Ata given siemal 
the pirates on board fell upon the crew with 

their knives, the cerseuir-ranced alung side, 
and in afew minutes not an Americum wos 
left to tell the sad tele of their destruction, 
The headless body of the captain, and mus 
tilated earcase of the Enelishman, floated 
on skore, end being recognised, received 
the rites of burial in a far distant land. The 
Essex was plundcred apd burt. 
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Translated from Anacreon, 
BY COWLEY. 


From an edition published in 1656, 
TITE thirsty Earth soaks up the Rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 
“The Plants suck in the Eartd, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and faire. 
The Sea itself, which one would think 
Should have but litile need of Drint, 
Drinksten thousand Rivers vp, 
So Gil'd that they creflow the Cup. 
The busie Sur (and one wou'd guess 
By's drunken firy face no less) 
Drinks up the Sea, and when'has don 
The Moon atid Stars drink up she Sux. 
They driok and dance by their own light, 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in Nature's Sober found, 
But an eternal Health goes rours. 
Fill up the Bowl then, fill it high, 
Fill ail the Glasses there, for why 
' Should every creature drink but J, 
Why, Man of Morale, tell me why ? 
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Hiterarp Wotices. 


J. Warts, of Philadelphia, has issned 
proposals for publishing, “ Sclect Speeches, 
Forensic and Parliamentary, with illustra- 
tive Remarks, by N. Cuarmay, M.D."— 
The followiag is the prospectus of the work : 


THE design of the work, as the title im- 
ports, is to draw from the exchequer of 
modern eloquence the most distinguished 
Speeches, and to publish them collectively. 
These splendid .productions, to many of 
which “ Demosthenes would have listened 
with delight, and Ciccro with ewvy,” are 
permitted, by a strange insensibjlity to their 
value, to be scattered, with the refuse of 
literature, inthe perishable shape of a pam- 
phiet, or to be pregerved imperfectly in the 
vapid: synopses of the Chronicles of the day. 
It is'to be regretted that, in conSequence 
of this-neglect, some of the finest displays 
of modern elocution are already irretrieva- 
bly. lost, -and that the rest must inevitably 
‘be swept away by the current of time, if an 
effort be not fostered to give them a more 
permament form. 

The diligent researches of the Editor, 
though sometimes disappointed, have been, 
on the whale, rewarded with a success very 
disproportioned to the moderate expect:- 
tions with*which he went to the task. He 
has found, concealed in the cabinets of the 
curious, and in the hoards of “ literary mi- 
sers,” 4 sufficient numberof the “ brightest 
gems,” to anthorise him te exchanee the 
teils of gleaming for the ptrplexity of se- 
lection, ‘+ 4~ 


Hie propesas to make indisputable cyi- 
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dence of the genuineness of every Speech 
the invariable criterion of his choice, and 
will admit no one into the work which has 
not distinct claims from importance of mat- 
ter and brilliancy of diction. 

Without hazarding a decision of his own, 
on the intricate question of the respective 
excellence of ancierit and modern eloquence, 
he confidently trusts that Ais comprlation will 
not be thought to weaken the opinion that, 


were a collection of the best specimens of 


the latter to be formed, it might fearlessly 
chailenge a comparison with the celebrated 
ex#bitions of Grecian and Roman oratory. 

Of the pretentions of the work to public 
favour the Editor conceives intle necd be 
said. 


I. It is an attempt, and the only one, to 
perpetuate Modern Eloquencey 

What direct memorial, says a late wri- 
ter, would remote posterity have received, 
even of the existence of the talent, were 
nota few of Mr. Burke’s Orations incorpora- 
ted with his works? But, gorgeous as is 
certainly the rhetoric of Edmund Burke, 
will his speeches alone convey an adequate 
representation of the extent, variety, and 
richness of the eloquence of the age in 
which he lived ? 

I{. It will present at one view to the 
Lawyer and Statesman those learned and lu- 
cid discussions of politics and jurisprudence, 
which are eminently subsidiary to his in- 
vestigations, and which, as now dispersed, 
are always difficult of access, and frequent- 
ly not at all to be procured. 

Hil. It will afford a correct model for the 
study of Oratory. 

The calm, temperate, argumentative 
manner of the moderns differs too widely 
from the bold, vehement, figurative style 
of the ancient orations, to render them, not- 
withstanding their various beauties, a stun- 
dard altogether proper for emulation. 

Whatever tends to improve or to widen 
the dominion of speech cannot be an object 
of indifference in a commonwea!th. 

Eloquence has always been admired and 
studied by every free people. It engages 
particularly their attention, because it opens 
to them thé widest avenue to distinction. 
Compared to it, the influence of the other 
attributes, which elevate to rank, or confer 
authority, is feeble and insignificant. In 
Greece and Rome it rose, by cultivation, ta 
the loftiest pitch of refinement, and the his- 
tory of those states confirms, by innumera- 
ble instances, the truth, “ that Eloguence 
is Power.” 

But no where has a condition of things 
prevailed, holding out strenger incitements 
to its acquirement, or more auspicious op- 
portunities for its profitable exertion, than 
in the United States. There are, indeed, 
in the peculiar construction of our political 
institutions, advantages to the orator, which 
cid not belong even to the ancient democra- 
cies. The comp!ex fabric of our federative 
system has multiplied, beyond the example 
ofany governinent, legislative assemblies 
and judictary establishments: each of which 
is trot only a schoo! to discipline Eloquence, 
but alsoa fcid, that yickis the abundant 
harvest of its honors and emoluments. 

Wich us, an additiona! motive exists, to 
stimulate generous ambition to the culture 
oforatery. ‘ihe tatien has a character to 
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receive. We can scarcely hope to create, 
and emblazon one with the glitter of, mili- 
tury deeds. The natural felicities of cur 
situation will forbid, perhaps for a consid- 
erable period, our becoming warlike. Pe- 
putation from the improvements of THitem- 
ture, or science, or the arts, is equally de- 
nied to us. Centuries must elapse before 
we can arrive at this enviable eminence. 
The adolescence of a people is not the sea- 
son which produces such improvements. 
They are the offspring of a much riper age. 

Hitherto we are chiefly known by a hardy 
spirit of commercial enterprise, and by the 
uncommon possession of the fac ulty of pub- 
lic speaking, which are the probeble germi- 
nations of our future character. Into these 
directions the genius of the country is press- 
ed by causes not readily to be controled. 
Eloquence flows well among us. Let us 
therefore encourage its growth till it be- 
comes the distinguishing feature of the A- 
merican people. Let us, since we are ex- 
cluded from many of the means which ad- 
vance the glery of a nation, endeavor to ex- 
alt our fame by excelling in one of the no- 
blest qualities of our nature. 

Like a polished republic of antiquity, we 
will be content to be characterised by our 
commerce and our oratory. The winds 
which waft the redundant products of our 
industry tothe remotest regions may also 


bear our renown as the most eloquent peo- 
ple of the earth. 


SS f 
Contents of the Firet Volume, 
Burke on American Taxation—-Lord 


Chatham on the Boston Port Bill—Erskine 
on the Triai of Stockdale—M‘Intosh on the 
Trial of Peltier—EBurke on Reconciliation 
with Americe—Sheridan on Hasting’s Im- 
peachment—Curran on the Trial of Archt- 
bald Hamilton Rowan, 
: SSIS 
CONDITIONS. 
I, The Work will be comprised in three or 
four large octavo Volumes. 
II. It willbe elegantly printed on fine pay 
er, and with a Type bold and distinct. 
Ill. The price to Subacribers will be Two 
Dél!ars and Fifty Cents, each volume: 
To Non-Subscribers, hree Dollars. 
IV. It is contemplated to put the work to 
press on the Ist of November. 
VY. Kuch volume to be paid for on delivery. 
a a a 
BY Subscriptions received at Croswell’s 
Book-Store. 
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